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Morbidity and Mortality Trends 
in Poliomyelitis 


N EACH of the past six years the 
reported incidence of acute po- 
liomyelitis in the United States 

was higher than at any time in the 
past. The number of cases reached 
an all-time peak of nearly 58,000 in 
1952, and last year, with about 36,- 
000 cases, was the third highest on 
record; these figures compare with 
somewhat over 27,000 
ported in the major epidemic year 


cases re- 


1916. During the quarter century 
from 1917 to 1942, in only three 
years did the reported cases of polio- 
myelitis exceed 10,000; since then, 
every year exceeded that 
without exception. 

In contrast to the rise in morbidity 
are the reassuring facts on the trend 
of mortality. The chart on page 2 
shows the course of the death rate 
from the disease for more than 40 
years among children at ages | to 14 
insured under Industrial policies in 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. In the past decade the 
average death rate was below that 
in the first two decades of the period 
under review. Even the peak death 
rates in recent years were less than 


figure 


one tenth the rate of 36.8 per 100,- 
000 recorded in 1916. 

Several difficulties 
tered when one attempts to interpret 


are encoun- 
the morbidity and mortality trends 
in poliomyelitis for the country as a 
whole. The incidence of the disease 
fluctuates widely from year to year, 
as does its geographic distribution. 
Adequate reporting of cases on a 
nationwide scale began little more 
than 20 years ago, and reporting 
practices have by no means been 
uniform. Until fairly recent years 
relatively few States systematically 
reported cases by age or severity. 
Some of the factors known to in- 
fluence the trend in poliomyelitis 
throw light on the situation. For ex- 
ample, the rise in the number of 
cases reflects the growth of the child 
population, but this accounts for 
only a relatively small part of the 
increase in the incidence of the dis- 
ease. As against an increase of about 
400 percent in cases between 1930- 
1934 and 1949-1953, the population 
under age 10 has increased less than 
35 percent and at ages 10-19 there 
was actually a small decrease. Over 
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Mortality From Acute Poliomyelitis at Ages 1 to 14 Years 
Metropolitan Lire Insurance Company, INpustriAL PovicyHovpers, 1911-1953 
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the past 20 years an increasing pro- 
portion of the cases and the deaths 
have been occurring at the later 
childhood ages and in early adult 
life; yet even now, more than two 
thirds of all reported cases are at 
ages under 15.* 

The contrasting trends of mor- 
bidity and mortality reflect, to some 
extent, the increased proportion of 
nonparalytic cases, but this too is 
apparently not a major factor. The 
areas for which the necessary data 
are available show only a moderate 
increase in nonparalytic cases. More- 
over, the proportion of nonparalytic 
cases reported has always tended to 
be higher in epidemic than in non- 
epidemic years. 


One of the significant character- 
istics of the disease has been its 
shifting geographic pattern. The re- 
cent rise in the frequency ot polio- 
myelitis has been relatively greatest 
in States west of the Mississippi 
River, smallest in the Northeastern 
part of the country, while the Middle 
West and South occupy an inter- 
medi2ie position in this respect. 
There are, however, wide variations 
in the trend of poliomyelitis not only 
within broad geographic regions but 
also within individual States. 

The reporting of cases was in- 
complete in earlier years, but in 
recent years there has been some 
over-reporting of the disease. The 
wide publicity that has been given 


*For relative changes in mortality by age, see “Recent Changes in Poliomyelitis Mortality,”’ Sra- 


TIsticaAL Butvetin, June 1953, page 3. 
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poliomyelitis, coupled with the un- 
derstandable fear of the disease, has 
made both parents and physicians 
very conscious of it. Consequently, 
children with presumptive symptoms 
are sometimes reported as having 
poliomyelitis and are counted in the 
case records although the subsequent 
facts do not justify the initial diag- 
nosis. Unfortunately, such case re- 
ports are not subsequently corrected, 
nor are there ways and means to 
attempt this on a countrywide basis. 
In New York City, review by the 
Health Department of the original 
diagnosis indicated that the over- 
reporting of cases has amounted to 
about 15 percent during the past few 
years. 

Among the important factors ac- 
counting for the increase in the in- 
cidence of the disease in our coun- 
try appears to be a change in the 
age at which natural immunity to the 
disease is acquired. It seems likely 
that as a result of factors that reduce 
close personal contact among chil- 
dren—such as the mobility of the 
population, the decrease in the size 
of families, and the growth of sub- 
urban areas—the acquisition of na- 
tural immunity has been reduced or 
delayed. However, the significance 
rather small, for even 
under current conditions a large ma- 
jority of children build up immunity 
at a fairly early age. Consequently, 
even in recent years the highest an- 
nual incidence of reported cases at 


of this is 


*Derived from H. W. Kumm, “The Risk of Contracting Poliomyelitis,” in Pediatri 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia, May 1954. (Part II) 


North America, W. B. 
+1951 Impairment 


Study, published by Society of Actuaries, 
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ages under 15 has been only one per 
1,000. The chances that a person 
would be struck by the paralytic type 
of the disease before he reaches 20 
are less than one in 500. Likewise, 
the annual death rates from the dis- 
ease in recent years have averaged 
about 2.5 per 100,000 at the child- 
hood ages, while the chances of dy- 
ing from the disease between birth 
and age 20 are only about one in 
2,000.* 

Encouraging also is the fact that 
the outlook for longevity among 
those who have had paralytic polio- 
myelitis appears to be quite favor- 
able, according to the experience of 
a large number of Life insurance 
companies covering the period 1935 
to 1950.4 Among persons with se- 
vere deformity due to poliomyelitis 
who were insured at standard premi- 
um rates, the mortality experienced 
was about the same as that recorded 
for standard risks generally, while 
the mortality among those limited 
to substandard insurance was only 
moderately higher. 

Intensive investigations are being 
directed to the prevention of polio- 
myelitis, with attention at the mo- 
ment being focused on the new vac- 
cine now under large-scale trial. At 
the same time, more and more is 
being accomplished in the treatment 
and rehabilitation of those stricken 
as knowledge of the disease advances 
and as trained personnel and facilities 
for care of patients increase. 


Clinics of 


April 1954 
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Mortality in Industrial Population at New Low 


AORTALITY during the first half 
M of this year—650 per 100,000 
—set a new low record among the 
Industrial policyholders of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
who constitute a large cross-section 
of wage-earners and their families 
in the United States and Canada. 
This current rate compares with 670 
for the first six months of last year 
and with the previous low of 667 per 
100,000 registered for these insured 
lives in the like period of 1950. The 
figures just quoted, as well as those 
which follow, are exclusive of war 
deaths. 

Among white females the death 
rate fell 4 percent from the all-time 
low set only a year ago. As the ac- 
companying table shows, female pol- 
icyholders recorded a lower death 
rate this year than last in every age 
group, with the largest decreases, 
of about 20 percent, at ages 10 to 14 
and 20 to 24. Among white males 
the mortality for all ages under 75 
combined was practically the same 
in the first half of 1954 as that in the 
corresponding months of 1953. 
Broadly speaking, there were de- 
creases in the male death rate at all 
ages past 35, but these were bal- 
anced by increases at the younger 
ages. 

Cancer and allied conditions (ma- 
lignant neoplasms) were the only 
major causes of death to show an 
appreciable rise in mortality, in- 
creasing from 124.8 per 100,000 in 
the first half of 1953 to 129.5 in the 


comparable period of this year. The 
cardiovascular-renal diseases, which 
now account for well over half the 
total mortality in this insurance ex- 
perience, recorded a material decline 
in the year—from 360.9 to 346.1 per 
100,000. Moreover, each of the main 
components of the cardiovascular- 
renal disease group, including dis- 
eases of the coronary arteries, shared 
in this improvement, as may be seen 
in the table on page 11. Diabetes, 
another of the conditions which takes 
a significant toll in middle and later 
life, also showed some decrease in 
mortality. 

The tuberculosis death rate, con- 
tinuing its long-term downward 
trend, dropped to 9.7 per 100,000 in 
the first half of the year. This is a 
decrease of about 15 percent in a 
year and of nearly 50 percent in the 
past three years. Pneumonia and in- 
fluenza combined also registered an 
unprecedented low mortality in the 
first six months, dropping by one 
third from the level a year ago ; how- 
ever, in the early part of 1953 there 
was a widespread outbreak of res- 
piratory disease. New low death rates 
were likewise established for appen- 
dicitis, syphilis, and the complica- 
tions of pregnancy and childbirth. 
The mortality incidental to child- 
bearing in this insurance experience 
was nearly 30 percent lower this 
year than last, although the birth 
rate apparently increased. 

The death rate from acute polio- 
myelitis in the first six months of 
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DEATH RaTES From ALL Causes,* WHITE PERSONS BY SEX AND AGE 


INDUSTRIAL 


POLICYHOLDERS,§ METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Six Monts OF 1954, 1953, AND 1952_ 





Waite Males 


DratTu RATE PrR 100,000 


Waitt Fema.es 


PERCENT CHANGE: 1954 
Since YEAR INDICATED 


| w Writt Maes |Wuite FemMaces 





1953 


Under 75 698.1} 699.0} 718.7] 499.1 | 


Under 5 
5 i) 
—14 
5—19 
- 24 


191.7 
51.9 
42.8 | 
100.8 

149.9 | 


189.6 
50.6 
48.8 
89.3 

140.7 

159.2 | 

410.3 

1,110.2 | 
2,607.0 | 
5,616.1 | 

| 


218.3 
47.6 
101.7 
154.0 
181.7 
427.1 
1,151.6 
2,632.3 
5,875.1 


136.8 
34.9 
25.2 
42.1 
46.3 
81.5 

206.2 | 

521.4 

1,294.0 
3,430.2 

















*°E pctudes war > des aths (enemy ection) 


1954 | 1953 1952 


1953 1952 1953 | 1952 


§20.0 524.6 


| 
+ 


164.5 
40.9 
31.2 
46. 7 43.8 
56.9 | 58.1 
89.7 | 95.4 

212.1 216.6 
573.0 
1,401.9 

3,761.8 


+ + 


37.4 | 
31.9 


| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


161.1 | 
| 


++ 4 
eonwnwre 


> 


| 
553.5 | 
1,342.9 
3,671.2 | 





ftw eekly and monthly premium-paying policies combined 


+Change is less 8 the an 0.5 ere rceent. 


this year v was .2 per 100,000, com- 
pared with .4 a year ago. Although 
the seasonal rise in poliomyelitis is 
just beginning, records to date indi- 
cate that the number of cases this 
year will fall below the total of last 


year. 


toll 
a ago, 
though motor vehicle accidents were 
The death rates 
the 
other hand, dropped to record low 
in the first half of this year. 


The accident death was up 


slightly from year even 


fractionally lower. 


for suicide and homicide, on 


levels 





The Statistical Bureau of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
keeps a current record of catastro- 
phes—accidents in 
more persons are killed. 


which five or 
The facts 
for the general population of the 
United States, compiled from a va- 
of 


summarized. 


riety sources, are here briefly 

Relatively few lives were lost in 
tornadoes this year, whereas the toll 
exceeded 400 in the first half of last 
year. Substantial decreases also oc- 


curred in the number of deaths in 


civilian aviation, railroad, and water 
transportation catastrophes. On the 
other hand, deaths from military 
aviation and from conflagrations in 
dwellings and apartments increased 
Such fires in the January to June 
period of 1954 took twice as many 
lives as in the like months of 1953 
So far this year, no single disaster 
in the United States has taken as 
many as 25 lives. The largest catas- 
trophe was the flood in Southwest- 
Texas in which 


ern 23 persons lost 


their lives. 
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Suburban Population Growth 


UR SUBURBS are the fastest grow- 
O ing areas in the country. Dur- 
ing the 1940-1950 decade, the popu- 
lation in communities bordering our 
larger cities increased by 7,200,000, 
or nearly two fifths. This is more 
than three times the rate of growth 
within these cities and more than 
double that for the United States 
as a whole. Moreover, there are indi- 
cations that population increase in 
suburban areas has been continuing 
unabated since 1950 and, in fact, may 
be proceeding at a record rate. 

The growth of suburbs is not a 
new phenomenon; their develop- 
ment was already well under way at 


the turn of the century, as is evident 
from the accompanying chart. Even 
in the early 1900’s, when our cities 
were absorbing large numbers of 
migrants from farms and from for- 
eign shores, the rate of growth was 
somewhat greater in the outlying 
areas than in their central cities—by 
one seventh between 1900 and 1910 
and by one third in the following dec- 
ade. Since the end of World War I 
the rate of population growth has 
been from two to nearly four times 
as great in the suburbs as in the cen- 
tral cities. In fact, despite the slack- 
ening of population growth during 
the depression, the 1930-1940 dec- 





Population Increase, Inside and Outside of Central Cities 


Mayor MerropotitaAn Districts,* UNiTep STATES 
Percent INCREASE From 1900 To 1950 sy DecaApDEs 


PERCENT 





50, 
jg CENTRAL CITY 


OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITY 










































































1900-1910 1910 -1920 


1920 -1930 


1940-1950 


1930-1940 


*A group of 44 districts each of which included a city of 100,000 or more population in 1910 

Source of basic data: Bureau of the Census, The Growth of Metropolitan Districts in the United 
States, 1900-1940, Tables Il and 4; and U. S. Census of Population, 1950, Volume I, Chapter 1, 
Tables 24 and 30 
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POPULATION INCREASE INSIDE AND OUTSIDE OF CENTRAL CITIES 
METROPOLITAN Districts,* UNITED STATES BY REGIons, 1920-1950 


UNITED 
STATES 


AREA AND YEAR | 


Central City | 
1920 | 

1930 
1940 
1950 


30,907 
38,016 
39,791 
44,619 


Outside of Central City 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 


11,763 
16,893 
19,328 


26,502 


Central City 
1920 to 1930 
1930 to 1940 
1940 to 1950 


Outside of Central City 
1920 to 1930 
1930 to 1940 
1940 to 1950 


NorTu 


CENTRAL 


NorTH 
East SouTu 


POPULATION IN THOUSANDS 


13,840 
15,916 
16,368 
17,108 


9,949 
12,372 
12,523 
13,705 


4,479 
5,947 
6,703 
8,365 


7,336 
9,564 
10,195 
12,071 


3,866 
4,492 
6,289 


*ERCENT INCREASI 


24.4 
1.2 


9.4 


66.4 
16.2 
40.0 | 


35.6 
37.4 
67.4 





PERCENT OF District POPULATION LIVING 


1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 


27.6 
30.8 
32.7 


37.3 


OvutTsipE oF CENTRAL CITIES 
34.6 
37.5 
38.4 
41.4 


18.9 
23.8 
26.4 
31.5 


25.7 
32.9 
36.6 


44.9 


21.0 
21.3 | 
24.8 

30.7 
| 


*A group of 97 districts with 100,000 or more population in 1920, which included a central city of at 
least 50,000 persons; boundaries as constituted in 1940, 


Bureau of the Census 
and l 


Source of basic data 


1900-1940, Table 4 


ade was the first in our history in 
which the suburbs gained more per- 
sons than did the cities — a trend 
which was further accentuated dur- 
ing the more recent decade. 

It apparent 
above that all regions of the coun- 


is from the table 
try have experienced a vigorous sub- 
urban growth, with the rate of popu- 
lation increase generally highest in 
the West and lowest in the North- 


east. Between 1940 and 1950 the 


The Growth of Metropolitan Districts in the United States, 
S. Census of Petulation, 1950, Volume 1, Chapter 1, Tables 24 and 30 


population in the parts of the metro- 
politan districts that lie outside the 
central cities increased 83 percent in 
the West, 67 percent in the South, 
40 in the North Central 
States, and 18 percent in the North- 
east. The suburbs of five districts on 
the Pacific Coast—San Diego, Sac 
ramento, Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Portland 


population during 


percent 


more than doubled their 
1940-1950. The 
suburban growth was equally pro- 
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nounced in seven Southern districts 
—Jacksonville, Miami, Norfolk, 
Washington, Tagnpa, New Orleans, 
and Oklahoma City. In view of the 
accelerated development of natural 
resources and industries in the West 
and South during recent years, it is 
not surprising that these two regions 
have been leading the country in 
suburban as well as urban growth. 

Only two other suburban areas in 
the country—Wichita and Dayton, 
both in the North Central region— 
doubled their population between 
1940 and 1950. Although the rate of 
suburban growth was lowest in the 
Northeast, the increase in number 
of suburbanites in that region was 
exceeded only by that in the West. 
The suburbs around New York 
gained 800,000 persons in this dec- 
ade—outranked only by Los An- 
geles with an increase of almost 
900,000. 

At the same time that our popula- 
tion has been rapidly centralizing in 
metropolitan districts, the satellite 
communities within their orbits have 
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been capturing a major share of the 
growth. Thus, the suburban popula- 
tion in the United States has in- 
creased steadily from 27.6 percent of 
the total metropolitan population in 
1920 to 37.3 percent in 1950. More- 
over, in the West, where suburban 
growth has been especially pro- 
nounced, suburbanites will probably 
soon outnumber the population in 
the central cities. Already in various 
parts of the country the movement to 
the periphery of cities has reached 
the point where the suburbs them- 
selves show evidence of becoming 
crowded. 

The favorable economic condi- 
tions of recent years have enabled 
more and more people who work in 
cities to own homes in the suburbs. 
This movement has brought millions 
of families to a more healthful en- 
vironment. It has helped maintain 
a high level of output in construction 
and allied industries, and has stimu- 
lated the demand for home furnish- 
ings, for automobiles, and for more 
and better highways. 


Accidental Falls a Major Cause of Death 


F nmaganie FALLS rank among 
the leading causes of death in 
the United States, accounting for 


the loss of about 21,000 lives an- 
nually or a death rate of about 14 


per 100,000 population. This is 
greater than the toll from any other 
type of accident except motor ve- 
hicle and approximates the number 
of deaths from tuberculosis. 


About two thirds of all fatal falls 


occur in and about the home. The 
remainder take 
places, including such resident in- 


place in various 
stitutions as homes for the aged and 
hospitals, and also public buildings, 
streets, and highways. Only about 3 
percent of all the deaths from acci- 
dental falls are sustained in factories, 
workshops, and mines and quarries 
—a substantially smaller proportion 
than a decade ago. This improve- 
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ment undoubtedly reflects the results 
of safety programs in industry. 
Accidental falls take au appreci- 
able toll at every period of life. How- 
ever, the highest death rates by far 
are recorded at the older ages. The 
details, based upon the experience 
among Industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in 1950-1953, are shown in 
the table below. Among male policy- 
holders the average death rate in- 
creased progressively with each ad- 
vance in age from 1.0 per 100,000 at 


ACCIDENTAL FALLS 
DEATH RATES BY SEX AND AGE 
METROPOLITAN LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL POLICYHOLDERS, 1950-1953 





| AVERAGE ANNUAL 


} Deatu RATE 
Ack Pariop | 5 
(Yuars) PER 100,000 





MALES | FEMALES 





1-74 


l- 4 

5- 9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 


ages 5-9 to 52.6 per 100,000 at ages 
65-74, the rise in mortality acceler- 
ating past mid-life. The sharpest in 
creases in death rate occur at ages 
75 and over, according to the experi- 
ence of the general population of the 
United States; in fact, more than 
half of the total death toll from falls 
is concentrated at these later ages. 
As the table shows, the age pattern 
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of the death rate from accidental 
falls among females conforms to that 
for males, but women experience 
consistently lower death rates than 
men at ages under 75. At the more 
advanced ages, general population 
data show that the female record for 
mortality from falls is poorer than 
that for males. 

The relative importance of the 
various types of fatal falls changes 
from one age period to another, as 
is evident from the chart on page 10. 
Among the Metropolitan’s Indus- 
trial policyholders in the age range 
1-24 years, 9 out of every 10 fatal 
falls are “from one level to another.” 
Among preschool children, falls out 
of windows and from porches are 
the most common types of falls; 
among school-age children, falls from 
roofs, swings, trees, and fences are 
mentioned most often on death cer- 
tificates. Diving accidents account 
for an appreciable part of the fatali- 
ties from falls among boys in the late 
teens. stairs 
and steps are at a minimum under 
age 25, but increase markedly with 
advance in age—to nearly one fourth 
of the total at ages 25-44 and to one 
third in the age range 45-74. 

Accidental falls the 
level” also increase progressively in 
importance 


Deaths from falls on 


“on same 
with advance in age 
throughout adult life, and account 
for nearly two fifths of all fatal fails 
at ages 65-74. Many of the falls on 
floors in the home are due to objects 
left lying around, slippery surfaces, 
worn or unanchored floor coverings, 
and dark, 


cluttered passageways. 
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Distribution of Deaths From Accidental Falls* 


3y Type AccorpiInc To AGE. METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL PoLicyHoLpERs, 1950-1953 


N STAIRS 


Y OTHER FALLS FROM 
WMA ONE LEVEL TO ANOTHER 


a SAME LEVEL 














25-44 




















~~ 45-64 65-74 


*Based on number of deaths where the type of accidental fall was specified. 


Among the common causes of falls 
on streets and sidewalks are icy, 
greasy, or broken pavements and ob- 
structive objects. Among older peo- 
ple, a considerable proportion of the 
fatal falls occur while they are mere- 
ly walking about the house ; physical 
weakness or impairment is often a 
contributing factor in such cases. 
The heavy loss of life from acci- 
dental falls can be reduced material- 


ly. Safety education programs have 
the important task of calling atten- 


tion to the environmental hazards 
and the human factors responsible 
for these fatalities and indicating 
how they may be overcome. Simple 
safety measures, such as_ having 
handrails on stairs, providing ade- 
quate illumination in and about the 
house, anchoring rugs, and keeping 


stairs clear, can prevent many falls. 








Meetings of Second World Congress of Cardiology 
and American Heart Association, Washington, September 13-17 


Physicians attending these sessions are invited to visit the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company’s exhibit, PROGNOSIS IN HEART 
DISEASE, at Booth 26 of the Scientific Exhibit. 
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DEATH RaTES* From SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL POLICYHOLDERS,§$ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
June 1954 





ANNUAL RaTe* per 100,000 PoLicvHOLDERS 


CAUSE OF DEATH 
JUNE Year-to-Date 


1954 | 1953 5 | 1953 | 1952 


All Causes—Total. . wopeniprys ay | 609.6 54 | 6715 685.2 





—E xcluding w war deaths. 613. 607.5 3 | 669.5 682.9 


Tuberculosis (all forms). . ; ts 3! 10. i | 113 16.4 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system ele, > a 8 | 101 | 150 
Syphilis....... ceaeial ; 2. 2.8 3.0 
Communicable diseases of childhood ; & | d A 7 
Acute poliomyelitis... ...... piceahans ‘ ‘ , | 4 I 2 
Malignant neoplasms . ae : | 9.8 121.4 | f 124.8 126.7 
Digestive system .. .. 8.‘ 423 a 44.1 47.2 
Respiratory system .. . 2 15.1 153 | 141 
Diabetes mellitus. . .. . , 15.6 5. 16.2 | 148 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 9. 321.7 y 360.9 366.1 
Vascular lesions, central nervous age 8 58.5 56. 69.5 73.7 
Diseases of heart. . A 238.2 51. 263.1 261.9 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease... ’ 12.1 3. 14.0 14.4 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart | 
disease. . eI 7 ; 195.8 191.4 
Hy pertension with heart disease.......| 35. | 37. d 3.1 | 45.6 
Other diseases of heart....... . : i Jf 2 10.5 
Hypertension without mention of heart 3 Y ‘ 5. 6.3 
General arteriosclerosis. . 7.1 
Other diseases of cireulatory system 43 
Nephritis and em. 12.8 
Pneumonia... .. . 19.4 
Influenza. . 2.8 
Ulcers of stomach and duodenum. 5.0 
Appendicitis. . 1.5 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction 4.0 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc 3.0 
Cirrhosis of the liver. . 10.5 
Diseases of the gall bladder and biliary ducts 3.4 
Complications of Pregnancy, © childbirth. . 1.5 
Congenital malformations. . 3.5 
RES ee 6.6 
Homicide. . icon ; . J 3.3 
Accidents— total. i, ; 5. a 5. 34. 38.6 
Motor vehicle... .... .. , ’ . . | 15.2 
FIGUS.... ...00. annem vend t 53 ; d 8.5 
Occupational (civilian). . 3. § . 34 | 39 
War deaths—enemy action . § i i 23 
All other causes. ........... | 54. 7.7 57. 53. 51.7 


oO 
—) 








oo 
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] 


Comcr 
% bo bo i im it Oo i 


~) 


ho wor 
so 
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*The rates for 1954 and 1953 are provisional 

§Weekly and monthly premium-paying policies combined. 

tThe recorded mortality from war deaths in 1954 results from the payment of claims on policyholders 
originally reported as missing who have recently been declared officially dead 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 


DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POLICYHOLDERS- ANNUAL BASIS 


3 
== 1954 
——-=—= 1953 
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PET EA ST AE LE CONE eT RR em eT eal 
RN A A RT Se RES SN I IN, cman 
(vec) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
953 70 74 T6 64 60 62 68 59 62 61 61 66 
954* 7.1 68 68 62 63 61 

1953 and 1954 figures are provisional 

*See footnote t in table on page I! 
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